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HELPING. ONE'S SELF.. 


EAVEN HELPS’ THOSE WHO HELP THEM- 

SELVES,” is a Well tried maxim, embodying 
in a small compass the result of vast human ex- 
perience. 

The ‘spirit of self-help is the root of all 
genuine growth in the individual; and, exhibit- 
adi in the ‘lives of many, it constitutes the true 
source of national vigor and strength. Help 
from without is often enfeebling in ‘its efforts, 
but help from within invariably i invigorates. 

Whatever is done for men or classes to. a 
certain extent takes away the stimulus: and |: 


necessity of doing for themselves, and where 
men are subjected to over gaidance and over} 
government, the inevitable tendency*i is tp render: 


them comparatively helpless. 


‘Even the best’ institution ‘can’. give a: person |) 
no active help. Perhaps-the- most it’ can on 


is to leave him: free to develop himself and im- 
prove his individual condition. 
men have been prone to -believe that their 
happiness and. well-being were to be secured by 
means of institutions rather than by their own: 
conduct. 

All. experience serves to prove  self-effort 
makes all that’a person is or ever expects to be. 

In. our motto:—“Self-effort educate,” we 


‘ness and thoughtfulness for 


But in all times, | 
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find involved a great idea, which is the founda- 
tion of true education.. The Professors of this 
ecemy may give us many g good instructions 
and may mark out a patch in which we may~ 


travel but if we do not not exert our utmost we -— 
aa never reach the goal. Our instructors cannot 


lead us along without any exertion on our part, 
we must make an effort ourselves. 

On our road ‘in life we would do well to’exert 
an effort also by trying to help our fellow men 
up the hill. It is certain that bappiness in life 
depends upon patience and forbearance, kind- 
those about us. 
We should inspire our fellow students, with a 


love of study and when this is once done there: 


is no doubt that they will make an effort 
for themselves, then the road. is clear for the 
attainment of great and glorious purposes. 


F they are interested in the reading matter con-— 
tained therein, now is the time ae the readers” 
of THe Norman to do a good deed for their’ 
paper. We want all teachers throughout the’ 
Territory to become subsecribers—at least all 
young teachers. Itis proposed to publish instruc- 
tions on various topics pert aining to the manage- 
ment of schools, and during the course of the 
year no doubt much valuable imformation will : 
be derived. Energetic teachers will’ always: 
‘have a number of educational journals on their 
table, and we should like to see ours one of 
them. 
Now, then, send us the names of those 
‘whom you think would like to have a copy. of’ 
‘Tur Normat, or send them a copy yourselves, 
‘so We may increase our circulation. This is the 
season of. the year that. teachers. select their 
reading for the winter, therefore encourage 
iyour friends to send for Tus NoRat. 


a LAUDABLE EN TERPRISE,. 


' MOS! worthy and laudable. ibaa is. on, 
‘£1 foot and will likely be consumated in a few 
days. It isan organization the:prime- object of 
which is to lend to worthy students, desirous 
of attending school,..a sufficient, amount. of 
means to enable them to:do so. 

It is a fact that there are many young. men 
and ladies, worthy in every respect, who desire 
to attend school but are deprived | of the. privi- 
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reach such persons und aid them in acquiring 
an education, 

We belive that every young man and young 
lady in Zion will hail with gladness the Loan 
Assooration, and when ever possible will con- 
tribute to its support by subscribing for stock. 


The capital stock is placed at $10,000, in | 


shares at the par value of $1.00 each, 25 per 
vent of subscribed stock to be paid down, the 
rest in installments. 

Every student in the academy should sub- 
seribe for one share at least; even if by so 
doing a party or a theatre is missed. 

We believe too, that the scheme will meet 
with popular favor throughout the Territory, and 
that not a year will pass before every dollar of 
the stock is subseribed. 

Success to the Loan Association and_ its 
promoters, 


coe 


IFE is a voyage. Our birth starts us on our 
voyage to the ocean of eternity. From the 
moment our sails are unfurled the wind never 
ceases, is never ahead; we make fast knots and 
if wo suffer shipwreck, wo still reach our jour- 
ney’s end and find entrance into the spritual 
world. 

We are ever moving towards our destination, 
why not improve the precious opportunities 
that are continually placed in our reach? 

Our schools are open for us, where principles 
of truth and righteousness are taught, where all 
are tenderly cared for and where the spirit of 
God reigns. 

If you desire to ‘keep up with the times,” 
you must awake, be up and doing. Young and 
old seem to take a lively interest in the cause 
of education. AI striving to learn something. 

We may store around us earthly goods, but 
of what use are they to us when this life is 
over. " 

An education should be sought after by every 
one, as it will remain with us and will exhalt 
us in the world to come, 

Seneca says: ‘Life is a voyage in the pro- 
gress of which we are perpetually chaiging our 
scenes; we first leave childhood behind us, then 
youth, then the years of ripened manhood, then 
the better and more pleasing part of old age.” 


I are just now in receipt of Ciroular No, 7 

of the General Board of Education, It is 
larger than the previous numbers and contains the 
instructions (revised and condensed) of these 
former cirewlars. A course in "Pedagogy has 
heen added, and the language course as well as 


‘articles on educational subjects. 
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into ancient classics and modern 
slassics. Science into Physical science and 
Natural science, 
ae good that a soul-devoted teacher does 
for his pupils cannot be paid for in money. — 
Dr. Marser. | 

K understand that the Commercial students 

are to have a paper right away. Success 

to the enterprise; it shows they have some 

energy, and itis energy, not genius, that over 
comes obstacles in this world. : 

By means of our local newspapers can the 
fame of the B. Y. A. be spread abroad. Many 
people do not know how our institution is con- 
ducted and by what means such magnificent 
results are achieved. Just let them read our 
Academy paper, or papers, and they will find 
out, 


Whe correspondence column has not received 
any contribution yev and we desire to 
encourage teachers to be not at all backward in 
furnishing Tar Normat with news from'their 
school, or if they feel so disposed, to write short 
Should any 
one desire to ask some questions for further 
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WouLp it not be a grand thing if we could 
have a military drill in connection with our class 
exercise. If we could have this drill for one 
or two hours every Saturday afternoon, there 
would soon be a great difference in the general 
appearance and deportment of the students of 
the Academy. Should every student, irrespect- 
ive of sex, contribute the nominal sum of $1.00 
each, enough could be raised to procure a com- 
petent teacher for the whole of this school year. 
This additional exercise would not irterfere with 
our studies; we can wellafford the time. Besides 


| giving us a knowledge of military tactics this 


drill would be excellent exercise for the body, 
and mild recreation for the mind. 


Tur academy makes itself popular not only 
by the good works it does, but it becomes also 
very popular from a financial standpoint, inas- 
much as it circulates a great amount of money 
throughout Provo, One of the leading business 
men of Provo stated: ‘There is more money 
circulated throughout Provo by the B. Y. Acad- 
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emy than any other one insetation in Provo, habit aites, if an . ¢€xamination of the 
eyes proves to be nothing more, should be 


_the Woolen Mills excepted. 


x 


Bro. Nr.son’s impromptu lecture, delivered 
before the Polysophical Society, on ‘the «Rise 
and Fall of Peru,” was very instructive, and 
was listened to with great iaterest by members 
of the society. 


Tan Seniors, who: are now studying lore 
tary logic, are just getting their oars ready, 
adjusting their sails prepartory to launching out 
on the sea of the syllogism. It isa? with 
those who have ulready passed the breakers, 


whether some of these young “prospectives” | 


will not desire to take the ‘‘pilot” for the shore 
before = 


Se Eic, 


Ge Oy Os. 
Care of the Eyes. 
(Continued from last isswe.) 


If the light is bad the children can not help 
from stooping. If it is possible, the light 
should come from the ceiling, or the left hand 

‘side, or from the back part of the room. Glar- 
ing light should not be reflected from the page 
or “desk nor enter the eye direct. 

A proper shape and proportion of a desk will 
facilitate the fulfllments of many requirements 
in this respect. IL here append a few condensed 
rules taken from Dr. Harlan’s work regard- 
ing care of the eyes. 

“lt is well i in reading to interrupt the strain 
of continuous gaze upon the page, and rest the 
eyes, by looking into the distance occasionally, 
even if only fora few seconds. In studying, 
or in reading anything that requires thought, 
this is likely to be done unconsciously; the 

natural condition in close thought is rest of every 
thing except the brain. 

(CAs distant vision represents rest to the eyes, - 


and near vision represents exertion, care should. 


be taken, in reading, not unnecessarily to in 
crease this exertion by holding the book too close. 

The book should not be held nearer to the eyes 
than is necessary to make the print appear per- 
fectly sharp and distinct, and no priat should 
be read continuously that cannot be seen clearly 
at about eighteen inches. 


“Without any optical or other discoverable. 


reasons, or perhaps merely in consequence of 
a careless and lounging w: ay of sitting, young 
people often acquire the vicious habit of read- 
ing with the book held close to the eyes—a 
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strictly. discouraged. It. is . very . important, 
however, to determine positively, that there 
is no physical cause for the habit, and to re- 
member that true short-sightedness. depends 
upon the form of the eyeball, which no amount 
ot discipline can alter. Great injustice is often: 
done to children by accusing them of obstinacy 
or inattention, when they are. the subjects of 
physical defects of sight or hearing. Those 
with a high degree of long sight are particularly 
liable to be misunderstood, for though they cau 
see distant objects better than near ones, they 
sometimes hold the book close to the eyes to 
make the print appear larger and thus partly 
compensate for their dimness of sight. 

Some students suffer with what is aptly called 
slow-sight; that is, they do not recognize a 
word quickly on first sight, but it seem to come 
to them afterwards. 

Astigmiatism is that condition in which all 
the lines running in a given direction look blurred. 
—as all the upright or all the horizontal, ete. 


“Tn reading while lying down, it is hardly 
possible to hold the book in a favorable position, 
and the external muscles of the eyes are strain- 
ed. In addition to this, when the head is on a 
level with the body, instead of erect, there is a 
tendency to an excess of blood in the eyes. 

“It is not well to persist in reading when 
overcome with sleep, as there is a constant ten- 
dency for the muscles of accommodation to relax, 
and of the eyes to diverge and they have to be 
forced back to their work by an effort of the 
will. The effect of this will be seen in the 
white of the éye becoming blood-shot. 

Engravings on maps nit books are in many 
cases altogether too fine. 

The most agreeable tints for paper is either a 
cream color or a pale blue. 

Drawing mups on a small scale must be for- 
hidden. 

Pale inks and greasy slates are trying to the 

eyes. 

The eye-ball should never be rolled about so 
as to expose in a’hideous way the white of the 
eye. 

When blinds are used for windows the color 
should be a kind that is not trying to the eyes. 

A sore or deformed eye is very inconvenient; 
therefore be careful in its use. 

Care in time. will avert considerable ‘pain and 
trouble. 

‘Lhe climax of our endeavors should be a 
sound mind in ascund body. 


EK. B. Isernen, 
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Shall Spelling be Taught as an End Only ? 


The question leads to another; What is 
spelling? And the answer to the latter requires 
the explanation that there ave two kinds of 
spelling, viz; one which consists in producing 
word forms regardless of their relationship to 
ideas and muy not inapproprintely be culled 
mechanical spelling or, a» it is the mere repro- 
duction of forms acquired through the precep- 
tion alone, it might be psyeclologically styled 
perceptive spelling, The other kind, which con. 
sists of the production of word fornis us correla 
tive symbols of ideus, qualities, or objects, is 
deserying the title of intelligent or pationul 
spelling, Words then being symbols of things 
either concrete or abstract, we conclude that im 
this study, the natural order of things is sad| 
veversed when pupils are given long lists of 
words to spell, regardless of their application In 
the expression of thought, Of what then should 
a spelling lesson cousist? In our opinion it 
should be composed of words which the pupil 
uses In his daily routine of school work, and we 
are quite confident that if pupils be required to 
reproduce each Nuw word and form they meet 
wnd use, in their various lessons, they will not 
only become good spellers, at school, but will 
Acquire 1 VIXBDNUSS OF HABIT In the close ob- 
servation of words that will place them on a 
plane where ‘‘self-effort” will produce maxi- 
mum results in the constant increase of lis 
Voonbulary, 

Van Murnops; First, wheneyera new word 
is mot the pupil's attention should be called to 
it, and he should be TRAINED in the observation 
of its general form and syllabio composition; 
next, daily drill in the reproduction of these 
formes should be given, cave being taking that 
not only the written form become fixed in the 
mind but ale that the pronunciation be per- 
pect; finally, weekly reviews composed of test 
words should measure the proficiency of exch 
member of the class, not only in the reprodue- 
tion but in the application of correct forms, 
Soveral devices may he employed to vary. the 
OXOVCINOA, 

Lists of words may be given and synonyms 
reguired; definitions may be given orally and 
words required, or, the exercised may take the 
form of general review inany atiidy, the teacher 
proceeding to talk and at intervals pausing 
wad requiring the pupil to write the word needed 
to complete the sentence; for Instance; making 
spelling a means of veviewing Geography the 


instruction proceeds as follows: Sailing south 
oust along the coust of Spain, we arive at the 
straits of —— . (pupils write or spell orally 
the name ‘Gibraltar, teacher continues,) we 
find ourselves in the -—-——sea, (pupils write 
‘‘Mediterranean”) and so the instructor goes on 
until 2 complete subjective review in geography 
or any other line of study is taken and the 
spelling lesson has heen a means toa DOUBLE 
END. 


Characteristics of the Education of the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 
We notice first of all during this period a 
renction aguinst some of the errors of the middle 
ages, Aguinst instruetion based on authority 
only was wow opposed the method of free 
inquiry; against the cultivation of the memory 
so much practiced by the Schoolmen, Was set 
the cultivation of the senses, The authority of 
church in school matters is giving way to that 
of the state, Luther desired the civil power to 
ussist in defraying the expenses of education, 
The education of the middle ages was of the 
professional or technical types; that of the six- 
teenth century was more general or liberal, 
That was didactic and formal, and dealt with 
books alone, this was informal, intuitive and 
dealt with nature and her material objects, 
During the Scholastie period the conception 
of education was that it is a process of storing 
the mind, of manufacturing as it were, the 
froulties, This gives away during the period 
of the Renaissance to the idea that education is 
& process of growth or culture. The teachers 
now aim to form rather than inform the mind, 
In disciplinary matters, too, the cruel gives 
way to the hamane, The rods, we might say, 
become shorter mid shorter until they almost 
disappear entirely, 


Questions in Pedagogy. 


1, What ix meant by “liberty of teaching?” 

%. Should there be ‘learing by heart” in 
achool! 

3, Cun morality be taught without teaching 
roligion¢ 

4, Should we or should we not appeal to a 
ohild's reason? 

5. Arrange series of exercises for the cultiva- 
tion of the judgment, 

6. What is meant by the following expression; 
Thove is nothing in the understanding that was 


& 
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ae first i the senses? 

. It is asserted that ‘emulation Bieengthens 
me memory more than it does any other “facul- 
ty”. Is this true? 

8. Which is the better method of giving in- 
structions in history, the textbook or dae lecture 
method. : 

9. ‘That study which is best for use is also 
best for discipline, or training.” Do you agree 
with this? 

10. Do you agree with Mr. Spencer that 
‘The genesis of ‘inowledge in the individual 
must follow the same course as the genesis of 
knowledge in the race, or not?” 

Normal students will be examined on the 
above questions. It is suggested also that the 
Summer School students study these questions 
and if they feel so disposed to send the answers 
to Tue Norma for aa 


Lessons in Elementary Psychology. 
(BY B. CLUFF, JR., B. M. D., B. 8.] 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM THE STUDY OF 
PsycHoitoey: Psychology treats of the laws of 
mental growth and development; it explains the 
faculties or capabilities of the human soul; it 
teaches us how knowledge is obtained, how 
brought to consciousness though the efforts of 
memory when needed, and hon elaborated. It 
explains also the motives that prompt people to 
act, refrain from acting, to be moved to or be 
claimed from a state of emotion. 

Educational psychology takes hold also of the 
curriculum of studies, analyzes it and explains 
the value of each study as a means of mind de- 
velopment. It lays the studies, as it were, along 
side of the faculties and shows the influence of 
the fornier upon the latter. 

To the question, therefore, what benetit to the 
practical teacher are the facts of psychology, 
the answer is apparent. As the teacher’s duty 
is to develop minds by means of studies, psy- 
chology is second in importance only to a general 
academic education. Nay, some have even 
gone farther and claimed for psychology the 
place of primary importance. 

Tne Nature or Stupiss: All studies have 
a two-fold value in education, first a use value, 
and second a disciplinary value. That is, every 
subject may be taught either for the purpose of 
training the mind, or for that of importing use- 
ful knowledge. Some educators, H. Spencer 
being among the number, claim that those 
subjects most beneficial for knowledge are at 
the same time best fitted for training the mind. 
But this idea I think has been proven erroneous. 


Subjects may be conee with an emphasis on 
their use side, neglecting their disciplinary 
value, or visa versa, but not with equal stress 
on both. ‘The teacher then must decide whether 
she is to keep in the foreground the training of 
the mind or the impar ting of useful knowledge. 

Without taking time to advance arguments, 
my space being limited, I will say “that the 
duties of the primary schools are to develop and 
train the child’s intellect. That importing use- 
ful knowledge must be to all mtelligent teachers 
a secondary ‘consideration, and that all studies 
should be taught from a diciplinary point of 
view. If this be granted, then the only question 
before us in considering the value of any study 
is; What is its disciplinary value? From the 
standpoint of psychology, the use side of 
studies cannot be considered, for the future 
business or profession of any person cannot be 
taken into account. 


How vo stupy Psycroroey: 
(Continued.) 


Teacher and Method. 
[Tate’s Philosophy. ] 

Much remains to be effected by the individual 
merits of the teacher. Methods of teaching 
are little better than dead letters in the hands 
of stupid and indolent pedagogues, but they 
become living efficient principles in the minds 
of thinking and active teachers. Systems should 
be tested by the teacher and modified by him, 
if found necessary, to suit the various tastes, 
habits, and future pursuits of the children 
placed under his care. He must become a 
moral philosopher, always reflecting and ex- 
perimenting upon matters of education. The 
schoolroom: is his labratory and his studio; the 
little boys by whom he is surrounded are the 
| subjects of his reflection and experiments, aud 
the great end is their intellectual and moral 
amelioration. 


| Noruine so distinctly marks the genuine 
teacher as the power of awakening in young 
minds a noble ideal, a strong desire to achieve 
some worthy purpose; and nothing but the true 
leaves of an absorbing determination will beget 
its like.—INTELLIGENCE. | 

Temperance puts wood on, the fire, meal 
in the barrel, flour in the tub, money in the 
purse, credit in the country, contentment in 
the house, clothes on the back, and vigor in 
the body. —FRANKLIN, | 
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Scientific Items. 


In years past the Scientific department of the 
B. Y. A. has been well represented. The fifteenth 
Academic year bids fair to be no exception to 
to the rule. A great number of students are 
availing themselves of the privilege of studying 
Nature through ule well selected courses 
offered. — 


Tun five great subdivisions of knowledge, viz: 
Water, Energy, Life, Space and Time are being 
studied in the various classes that have been 
organized which are as follows, Physics, 
Physiology, Biology, Zoology, Geology and 
Chemistry. By Christmas Geology will have 
been completed, after which Astromony and 
Domestic Science will take the place of that 
interesting study. 

Much activity is being shown by Bro. Isgreen 
and his pupils, and. what seems to be the be- 
ginning of a very prosperous year in the Scien- 
tific ae is now opening with bright pro- 
spects for t the future. 


Normal Locals. 


The review in the senior class 1 is progressing 
favorably. * 
Normals should read the exchanges in order 
to keep abreast of the times. 
~ *& 
Fenelon and his Methods are pansideres by 
the Post Graduates. 
% 
James’ Psychology i is an advanced book, but 
the Senior Post Graduates are mastering it. 
x 


x 


Many men excel in the collection of facts, 
but the truly edue: ue man is the one with his 
thoughts systematized. 

od 
Prof. Cluff suceseds in making the instructions 
in psychology very interesting, since the per- 
ception has been the topic for some time. 


Py 
Meo % 


One hundred and eighteen members eurolled 
in the Normal department. Does not the B. 
Y. Academy lead all other schools in the West! 


* 


Su 


So soon as the Janidrs finish Psychology, 
they will begin on the Formal Studies. How to 
teach reading will be their first subject. 


* 
Me 


Additional books for the Normal Library are 


coming in almost every week. 
one from Boston and one from Chicago, are ex- 
pected in a day or two. 


So far ‘as can be noticed the Seniors take no 
more liberties now that after-hour regulations 
are removed from’ them than they did last year. 
The fact is they have not time for anything but 
smudy. g 

The Normal Tinie ue School will be opened as 
soon as We occupy the new building. Tuition 
will be free to all who pass the required ex- 
amination. In a few weeks a full explanation 


| of the workings of this school will-be given. 


W nic one of the Seniors aever smiles ? 

Waren and pray for the new Academy. 

Anp still they The students, we 
mean. : 
STOVES are in good femand now— futher the 
fires in them are. 

Miss Otillie Maeser surprised the teachers 
Wednes day evening, ‘‘with a feast of fat 
things,” 


come! 


-Pror. CLuFF goes to Salt Lake to-day on 
business connected with the Students’ Loan As- 
sociation. 

A VERITABLE hive of workers. Such are the 
halls of the Academy. Very few drones are 
found there. 

Supscrise for stock in the SruprEn'rs’ Loan 
Association. You may want to borrow some 
money next year. 

No threats, commands, nor scoldings. are 
needed to cause the students to study, that 1s, 
in the high grades. 


Ir the indents continue to come in as they 
are now coming, the present building will be 
unable to hold them all. 

Tuomas Joun, a commercial student of last 
year and son of David John of this city, has 
gone to Ann Arbor to study law. 


Lasr year the members of the now Post 
Graduate class were model students, pe they 
study even harder this year. 


_ Tue choir now numbers about forty. We 
are pleased to have such a good one. Sweet 
music cultivates the aesthetic part of man. 


Tre executive committee for the new Acad- 
ee is negoti iting a loan of $10,000 with 
which to prose ute the work to completion, 


low eagerly the studants look forward to 
the time they may occupy new quarters, They 
will hail with delight the ‘ompletion of the new 
bnilding. 


more lots, 


S 
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JacoB Progpsr and John Huber, last wene'sl 
students, leave for a mission to their ‘‘Vaterland” 
“sf 


in a few days. 


Tue heart of Mrs. Mary Probst nee Huber 
will no doubt find a peculiar charm in those 
German letters she will receive from Herr 
Jacob. 


Durine Conference, lay your books aside 


and relax from the hard strain of study that 


you may be the better prepared for good work 
after vacation. 


Tux faculty has not decided the question yet, 3 


but it is quite well understood that there will 
be no school next Monday and Tuesday’ on 
account of Conference. 


Tux students always delight to see the ven- 
erable Bro. Maeser in the schoolrooms. If he is 
in the city, every day will find him in the 
Academy for a short time at least. 


Iris gratifying to know that the roof of the 


new Academy is beginning to assume definite 
form. We hope that it will soon be on so the 
plastering can commence before cold weather 
comes. 

THe aim in the ‘‘Pedagogical Questions” is 
to cover the ground of examination both for 
Seniors and Juniors. It will be well for all 


therefore, to become thoroughly posted with 


the principles involved in each. 


Way can we not hear more of our sister in-' 
They are as silent as the tomb, for 


a 


stitutions ? 
all we hear of them. If they have a college 
paper, let us exchange; if not, subscribe for a 
few copies of our paper, furnish us with cor- 
respondence from your school and then we will 
all know what each is doing. 


G. H. Briuuauy was kept very busy during | 


the last summer vacation. He delivered a 
course of lectures on Formal Studies at the 
Davis County Teachers’ Institute and planned a 
circular for the same; took an active part in the 
educational discussions at the Territorial Insti- 
tute, Salt Lake City ; was one of tne business 
managers of and delivered lectures on School 
Devices at B. Y. A. Summer Senool ; lectured 
at Castilla before the Joint Institute of Utah 
and Salt Lake Counties, and also at Funk’s 
Lake, Sanpete, before the Sanpete and Juab 
Connty teachers. He also spent two weeks in 
assisting to prepare a manual of studies for the 
M. J. A. 


OnpeEst Box STORE 
In Provo. 


Goop TREATMENT 
AND RELIABLE GOoDé 


"*_. YOUNG 
oe ~set ACh 


Pe, 
STUDENTS’ SUPPLIES, 
ALSO DEALERS IN 


hlass, China and Silyerware,e¢-——=~ 


Wagons, Buggies ard Farm Implements, 
‘White Sewing Machines, Groceries and Notions. 


eae HeGkhAY &’ CO. 


: Goin G. Bavies, 


% 


J 


~ 


{GENT 


Juvnalia lastmclor’” Publishing Company, 
Sells All the Ckurch Books, 


B:bles, Testaments, Historical and Poetical Works, ce 


* 


te Solicits Orders and has always a Largectack 
of Books, 
& ' AST 5rn STREET, Provo City. 


THIS SPACE RESERVED 


POU 


MAP BROS, GGOy 


CARRY FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
LADIES, MISSES AND GENTS SHOES, DRESS 


GOODS AND TRIMMINGS. 


Material for Ladies’ Fancy Work at Lowest Possible 
Prices, Call and See us. 
4th and J Stree*- 


PROVO. 
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THE NORMAL. 


> 


Tux citizens of Provo have in no more em- 
phatic way shown their good will towards the 
students and education in general’ than in 
organizing the Srupmnts’ Loan Association, 

One of the beginners in vocal music: Teacher.—— 
Sing now as I play this chorus. Student.— 
(Remained silent). Teacher.—Now, ready- 
ready. Student.—(Still. silent.) Teacher. — 
(very patiently)—Now this time-all-right— 
begin. Student.— Was that right? Teacher.— 
Why! I did not. hear you... 

Pror. Cuiurr lectured before the County 
Teachers’ Convention of Davis Co.; held two | 
weeks Summer School in Provo; lectured before 
the Joint Teachers’ Convention of Utah and 
Salt Lake counties at Castilla; taught in. Bear 


| G. @&. Reed & ro, 
=e] DENTIS1S—-- — 


Have all mudern instruments for the practice of 


OPERATIVE AND PROSTHETIC DENTISTRY. 


A sPanlAll 7 


Arhiicial Crowns 
and Aridge ll/ork 


SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. 


LOOM NO. 
BANK B 


Provo. 


10, 
UILDING, 


Lake Summer School at Paris, Idaho, during 
last vacation. 

Last Wednesday evening, the Srupents’ 
Loan ASSOCIATION was organized as follows: 
B. Cluff, Jr., president and director; D. D. 
Hloutz, vice-president and. director; J. HK. 
Booth, E. A. Wilson, W. H. Dusenberry, 
directors; Jos. B. Keeler, secretary and treas-, 
urer. The people of the city are manifesting 
eonsiderable-interest in the movement and are,: 
subscribing for stock very freely. At first 
sigbt, the benefits to be- derived from an asso- 
ciation of this kind cannot be appreciated fully. 
Let it but be known that there isa place where | 
students can borrow means to attend school, | 
they will flock to it, and will thereby crowd 
the halls of the Academy. 

It will be the means of bringing many to 
school this winter. We would encourage all 
those.students who can subscribe for a share or | 


two to do so, and in that way assist those strug-| ~ 


gling young people less fortunate than them- 
selves. 
Tue teachers of the Academy are a busy set 


ofmen. They are in the front rank as educa- 
tors. In order to be alive to the needs of the 


hour; they-must-be student as well as teacher. 


Thus Prof. Keeler, though for years teacher of | ~ 


the commercial classes in the Academy, found 
it necessary to take a trip Kast last summer to 
study new and improved methods in his line of 
work. He spent three months very profitably at 
the Eastman Business College, ' Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. This is the oldest. and best equipped 
school of its kind in the country. At Pough- 
keepsie is located also the famous Vassar Col- 
‘lege for girls. Prof. Keeler visited this insti- 
tution, and many other places of learning and 
interest, while away. He thinks a vacation 
-Apent in a drfferent climate, amid new scenes 


and associations is valuable indeed, considered | Provo City, 


both physically and educationally. 


PROVO GROCERY C0. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Hi ginds of 


‘Call and see us and we will treat you right. 


o 


receries. 


ee @ 


e 


Alfred Gardiner. D. C. Waid, Jno. H. Wooden. 


GARDINER, WAID & Go. 


*——__WHOLESALE AND RETAIL ——* 


Bakers & Confectioners, 


Lowest Prices to B. Y. A. Students. 
Goods Delivered to All Parts of the City. 


No. 33 North J Birest 
PROVO CITY, 


UTAH. 


rerHOWE & TAFT 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCERIES, 
Fish, Game ard Produce, 


Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


ae ae ee ee 


NO. 28 CENTRE STREET, 


Utah. 


